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WHAT SHALL WE TAKE TO THE 
CONVENTION? 


HETHER it will be worth spending time and 
money to go to the General Convention at 
Tufts College, September 8, which means 
whether we shall get enough out of it to pay us, is an 
important question. For most of us money is scarce 
and time more so. There are conventions which are 
not very interesting or profitable. But the question 
as to what we shall get from the Convention is related 
to the question what we shall take to the Convention, 
for what we get from anything depends to a large ex- 
tent upon what we take to it. 

We ought to take a disposition not to stay off ina 
corner by ourselves or to hold people at arm’s length, 
but to get acquainted. 

We ought to take a desire to get behind differ- 
ences and to understand the views of those whom we 
feel that we do not like. 

We ought to take courage to criticize frankly 
what seems wrong to us, for a namby-pamby “‘yes’’ 
attitude is bad for the Church and for us. 

We ought to take an understanding of the dif- 
ficulties under which ministers, laymen and officials 
do their work these days, and so judge intelligently 
and charitably. 

We ought to take an open mind toward new ideas 
and downright loyalty to bedrock convictions. 

We ought to take all that we can beg, borrow, 
steal or otherwise obtain of love to God and to our 
fellow human beings, and a strong resolution that 
once in a while we will pray while there. 

Programs are important, inspiring speakers are a 
blessing, what our friends may give to us just by being 
there is a pearl of great price, but what we take to 
Tufts College is the most important thing of all. 


* * 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HE Ferry Beach people have moved fast to ar- 
range an institute on world questions to take 

- the place of the institute that Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews unceremoniously picked up and carried off 
to his summer home in Warner, New Hampshire. 
There can not be too many institutes of world affairs 
in this country, because there are too many of us who 


do not know much about the world and, willy-nilly, 
we shall have to. We had better learn voluntarily 
and gracefully than in all the unpleasant ways con- 
ceivable. 

Under Dean Manning and with the able faculty 
that he has assembled, we shall have a chance to get 
at basic facts. Sunday, August 17, the institute will 
open. Prof. K. Augusta Sutton, who has the chair of 
history in the State Teachers College at Danbury, 
Connecticut, is highly popular with the people who go 
to Ferry Beach, and she will be a drawing attraction. 
She will give a series of lectures entitled “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Contemporary Civilization,” 
especially a study of the pressures operating in the 
world. She has lived in the Orient and in Russia, 
and has traveled extensively elsewhere. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, a most attractive 
preacher in the Unitarian fellowship and a teacher of 
philosophy, will present the “‘mind sets” of various 
racial groups. 

Dr. Victor Yakhontoff, formerly an officer in 
the Russian army, is expected to discuss “The Place 
of the Soviet Union in World Affairs.”’ 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, president of Ferry Beach 
Park Association, and active in all the arrangements, 
also is on the faculty to help where needed. He knows 
well how to shape the work of the week so that it will 
be of the greatest benefit to the attendants. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane is another well-known speaker 
at Ferry Beach, and he will preach the opening ser- 
mon of the institute in the Grove on August 17, and 
speak on “The Ecology of God.” The next day he 
will give ‘““The Ecology of the Nations,’”’ but he will 
not be able to stay through the week. 

R. H. Markham, foreign editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, will have classes in ‘‘Democracy.”’ 
His book, ““The Wave of the Past,’’ has become widely 
known. 

All told, it is a strong faculty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Allen of Springfield will 
take charge of the clam-bake, the international dance, 
the excursions and the exhibits. 

We hope that our people will support tnis institute 
which has been arranged not primarily to serve Ferry 
Beach but to serve mankind. 

Certainly no Church in existence is better fitted 
than the Universalist by its basic philosophy to guide 
discussion of world affairs. 
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THE SCHISMS THAT NUMB ACTION 
NNE O’HARE McCORMICK in The New York 
Times recently commented on the connection 
between apparently remote events. If France 
had not been torn by party strife that made French- 
men hate other Frenchmen more than they hated 
Germans, France might have stood. If France had 
stood, she would not today under duress be giving the 
Japanese a commanding position in her best colony. 
If the men of Vichy had not given up Indio-China, we 
would not be cracking down on the Japanese to keep 
them within bounds. 

The murder of Marx Dornoy, Minister of the 
Interior in the Popular Front Government of France, 
was her text, and her conclusion was that the line 
between our business and other people’s business is a 
shadowy one. 

Also she made clear that bitter civil strife in all 
the countries that Hitler has invaded did half his work 
for him. Party differences are natural and, to a de- 
gree, they are right, but party differences that breed 
hatred may prove fatal. They paralyze whatever 
government is in power. As the article put it, “There 
are schisms that numb action and strangle policy.” 

* * 


CLOSING A DEBATE 


HEY all debate after their kind. The tolerant, 
TP the good-humored, look upon all that has been 
appearing lately about peace and war as a 
spectacle. The people of intense conviction give it the 
color of a matter of life and death. We think that we 
are nearer the position of the “‘life and death’’ people, 
the last ditchers, the name-callers, than we are to the 
position of the tolerant spectators. 

But a sense of humor, if it does not change our 
views, changes our feeling. The people who think us 
irritated, depressed, under the harrow, smarting from 
many wounds, do not know us. We are humbled by 
the disagreement of many near and dear to us in the 
Church. We even have been saddened now and then 
for a little while by the anger of the unreasonable. 
But the things said about us that we know are not 
true have not affected us much. Where we have failed 
to express truth, where we have not expressed it 
clearly and kindly, where we have felt superior, where 
we have not been faithful to a great trust as an editor, 
we have been depressed. But we have liked the debate 
as a whole. We have been glad to have many things 
that have been smoldering under the surface given a 
chance to blaze up. Maybe the flames will prove to 
be purifying flames for us all. 

But no one debate can go on indefinitely without 
boring people, and boredom is death to journalism. 

There are plenty of ways of expression still open 
to people. The General Convention is coming on. 
Resolutions can be presented. There are denomina- 
tional boards charged with responsibility for the 
Leader. They can be seen and the members can be 
informed and instructed. 

We cannot suggest stopping the paper if one fails 
to agree with it. In fact, that may be just the time of 
times to take and read the paper. Wise and ex- 
perienced Dean McCollester put it this way: ‘You 
make me hopping mad sometimes, but I would not 
give much for an editor who didn’t.” 

So one moral that we draw from all the letters of 
recent weeks is: ‘“The Leader has’ a fine lot of corre- 
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spondents. Extend the circulation of the paper.” 
And another moral is: “‘We really ought to have a new 
editor, and if the present editor is too stupid to resign, 
throw him out. He will make only a token resistance.” 
There are plenty of ablemen to succeed him. The 
paper would go on successfully even if a thunderstroke 
should send the present editor on to some less inter- 
esting realm. 

We shall close the present debate on so-called 
personal journalism in this issue, with most of the 
letters thus far received. 

* * 


LIN YUTANG WRITES ON OIL FOR JAPAN 


IN YUTANG, the distinguished Chinese author, 
ly says some pointed things to The New York 
Times about our shipping oil to Japan. All 
through the Japanese-Chinese war this oil has flowed 
steadily. Even in the first months of this year $4,- 
000,000 worth of our oil went to Japan every month. 
In 1940, the shipments of oil to Japan were greater 
than in 1939. The reason is plain. It was to buy 
Japan off. It was to keep her from descending upon 
the Dutch East Indies and cutting off our supplies of 
tin and rubber. But Lin Yutang calls it blackmail. 
Japan was aiming a gun at us. We in this country 
were attempting to appease her. Even now, with the 
order freezing assets of Japan in this country, there is 
talk that the order will not stick, that it will not be 
applied too rigidly, that perhaps oil will still leak 
through. There is talk that the Dutch East Indies 
will have to ship oil unless the United States and 
Britain will say, ““We will stand back of you.” 

But why does Lin Yutang write as he does? Be- 
cause the oil goes into gasoline, and the gasoline 
enables Japanese bombers to bomb the life out of the 
Chinese people. 

On the very day that Lin Yutang’s letter ap- 
peared an American correspondent spoke by radio 
from Chungking telling of the intensity of the bom- 
bardment in the past few days and describing the 
heroism of the plain people. Lin Yutang writes: 


But what about the reactions of the Chinese people 
who are about to continue to be bombed with American 
oil? America should keep out of war. The Chinese 
can understand that. But she should not keep out of 
war by taking part in it by supplying China’s invaders 
with ammunition to bomb Chinese city and village 
populations. This has gone on for four years. Is that 
long enough? 

But the Chinese people also have a devastating 
sense of humor. If a Chinese Mayor’s own shops 
continue to pay blackmail to a Chinese Al Capone by 
giving Chinese Al Capone’s gangster organization a 
monthly subsidy of $5 a shop, while the Mayor declares 
a war to the death with gangsterism, what do the 
Chinese people do? They laugh in their sleeves. 


What we say is what we believe most Americans 
will say: ““No more oil to Japan with which to bomb 
these poor Chinese civilians.’ 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“We need force and plenty of it,’”’ said Raymond 
Clapper recently. “The important thing is to have 
it hitched to decent ends.”’ 


A great many utterances in this world of ours 
answer themselves. 
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The End: 
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Evaluation 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


The biography of John Murray written under the 
auspices of the Commission on Literature and the Mur- 
ray Centennial Committee will appear soon in book 
form. While many of the chapters have been printed 
in The Christian Leader some of the most significant have 
not appeared. The authors have told an old story from 
a modern standpoint, and all who read the fascinating 
pages of the book will feel a great debt of gratitude to 
them. 

The Editor. 


HE storms of life for our champion of causes were 
beginning to subside, and a period of calm set 
in toward the end of his pastorate. The rugged 

man was growing old, and he naturally felt less of the 
inner fire. He grew more mellow with the years, prob- 
ably less resentful of opposition, more kind and under- 
standing. Slowly he came to possess “the quiet mind, 
all passion spent.’”’ Surrounded by his little family— 
a wife who idolized him and a daughter whose youth- 
fulness and gaiety cheered his declining years—the 
warrior’s mind became serene and happy. He was 
coming into port in quiet weather. 

Universalism, too, while not by any means ac- 
cepted by the majority, was beginning to be reckoned 
with as an established movement. Antagonism to 
the fundamental idea did not disappear by any means. 
Occasionally an old war-horse would smell smoke, paw 
the air and snort some good old hell-fire from his 
nostrils. But hell’s ramparts were falling, and John 
Murray in Boston was now an accepted pastor, 
honored throughout the city and beloved by his con- 
gregation. 

As the years came on, the local parish became 
more generous with its leader. It granted him the 
services of younger ministers, who relieved the strain 
of parish management upon the preacher, leaving him 
freer for work of his choice. 

With greater leisure, Murray began to turn to 
the study of literature—a world which had been 
opened to him in Ireland, but which he had neglected 
for a more active career. He appreciated the great 
English writers, dramatists, essayists, poets. His 
understanding of them was not that of a critical 
scholar, but that of one unschooled in the niceties of 
analysis. 

We have remarked several times that Murray 
did not do much writing of a formal kind. His letters 
and sketches fill three volumes, but there is hardly 
anything in them that is worthy of being called litera- 
ture. He did, however, write a great deal of poetry. 
Whenever a great occasion stirred him, he dashed off a 
poetical expression of his emotion and then—threw it 
into the waste-basket! Mrs. Murray has preserved 
for us one such poem written on the occasion of the 
death of the Earl of Chatham. One hour after he 
received the news, he composed twelve stanzas, if 
such they may be called, from which we quote one 
example: 


The fawning sycophant oft sought his smile, 

But piercing eye-beams struck the caitiff blind; 

The foes to virtue trembled at his nod, 

While her glad sons flocked hovering round their sire. 
The merchant watched his eye; the sons of art, 

The swain who turns the glebe, but chiefly he 


On glory bent, who ploughed the watery way, 
Panting to grasp the treasures of the globe, 
He carefully this pole-star still observed, 

And safely voyaged, with this star in view. 
How wild, alas! he’ll wander now ’tis hid. 


Perhaps it is fortunate that the poet had the habit 
of throwing such effusions into a place where posterity 
would never see them! For an old man, however, 
such pastimes were innocent and probably gave a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

Health, which had been Murray’s priceless en- 
dowment, began to fail at the turn of the century, 
and occasionally he had warnings of serious trouble 
ahead. Apparently he had a mild shock which did 
not incapacitate him, but which gave himself, his 
family and his physicians grave concern. It was evi- 
dent that he must slow down, ease the nerve tensions, 
and frequently get away from the responsibilities of 
parochial duties. An interesting letter dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1803, describes the situation: 


The Committee of the Church of Christ 
Statedly assembling in Bennet Street 


My dear Friend—I thank you for the more than 
polite attention you have shown me, in giving me the 
vote of the Church and Congregation. I have the 
honor and happiness of serving in the work of the 
Ministry, to which by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ I am called. . . . I am sorry there are any 
of our mutual friends who are opposed to my going 
this journey. I am persuaded they would not, were 
they acquainted with my circumstances. Ever since 
I was so affected by that severe, and alarming shock I 
suffered so much from, I have made it my business to 
consult every Gentleman of the Faculty here in New 
York and Philadelphia; they agree in giving it as their 
opinion that what I then suffered was indicative of a 
Paralitic (sic) disorder, and that nothing would save 
me from this dreadful disorder but frequent Journey- 
ings. I tried this remedy last summer, but found the 
heat too severe. I then determined not to risk it any 
more in the summer months, and, however necessary 
journeying may be for me in my circumstances, | 
never had resolution enough to leave my Congrega- 
tion till I could obtain for them an acceptable supply. 

. An unexpected event turned up this winter, 
Mr. Jones determining to move from Phila. and, 
having at that time, no assurance of a settlement in 
Gloucester, his connections in Phila. wrote to me 
requesting me to come and help them in their dis- 
tressed condition, Mr. Jones ingaging to supply my 
place till my return: a better opportunity than this 
I conceived I could not have, and therefore deter- 
mined, if God will, and he should dispose the hearts of 
his People to give their consent (without which | 
think I should not go) that, how unpleasant soever 
it may be to travel in this season of the year, I would 
risk it. . . . [havea Letter from Mr. Jones informing 
me that his Friends in Gloucester are willing he should 
continue with my Friends here till my return. 

Now, my dear Friends, I have given you a true 
statement of the matter. I wish our Friends in gen- 
eral may be made acquainted therewith, and I am 
persuaded there is not one who deserves the character 
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of Friend but will be convinced of the propriety of the 
step I am taking. de 

I trust you will find the presence of our divine 
Master with you in my absence. I have no doubt of 
your treating our faithful friend and faithful servant 
of our divine Master with affectionate tenderness, 
and unfeigned affection. I hope I shall be indulged 
with your prayers to our Saviour on my behalf, that 
he would please to bring me back in due season in a 
better state of health to my Family and Friends. 

With grateful affection for all past proofs of your 
regard, I remain 

Your affectionate Friend 


and devoted servant, 


John Murray. 
Dec. 17, 1803. 


These excursions into neighboring communities 
and even as far as Philadelphia perhaps helped to 
prolong his usefulness. He undoubtedly enjoyed the 
trips immensely—renewing old friendships, being 
idolized by fellow pioneers. Physically the travel was 
a hardship, but mentally it was a refreshment and re- 
laxation. His wife usually accompanied him and was 
always extremely solicitous regarding his health. He 
had the best available physicians and all was done 
that could be done, except to retire completely from 
all work and effort. This prospect would be appalling 
and he could not think of such a possibility. 

Finally, the inevitable happened. On October 
19, 1809, he suffered a severe shock, and was from 
that day forward helpless. His invalidism lasted 
approximately six years and was grievous to bear be- 
cause he had been so active. The horseback rider 
was now rooted to one spot. The eloquent and fiery 
preacher could no longer ascend the pulpit to thunder. 
The public contender could no longer meet his adver- 
saries in debate. He was now a prisoner, as Mrs. 
Murray says, “‘a prisoner of hope.”’ 

Friends came to visit the fallen warrior, some 
keeping up their visits with great regularity for the 
entire period of invalidism. His assistant often spent 
the entire morning with him, and he nearly always 
had a Bible open on his knees. He studied the Scrip- 
tures hours at a time and never wavered in his inter- 
pretation of a God of love. His faith was not once 
shaken during the long period of suffering. He had no 
doubts about the final happiness of all men, and he 
often yearned that the day of his own deliverance 
might come. Sometimes an orthodox friend would 
ask him questions calculated to test his belief, but he 
always answered with an unshakable confidence. 

Despite Murray’s long illness he was retained as 
senior pastor of the church, even though he could not 
preach there. The pulpit was filled by the assistant 
ministers, by traveling Universalists and by local 
pastors. Dr. William Bentley wrote: 

“At Boston I heard that several of the Congrega- 
tional ministers had occasionally preached in the 
Universalists’ meeting houses. Not by exchange of 
pulpits, but by a charitable aid to the incumbent John 
Murray, who is disabled by a paralytic affection. The 
ministers supplied their own pulpits with their own 
friends. Mr. Murray still lives and is sometimes car- 
_ ried to public worship, but is unable to address the 
assembly. Mr. Mitchell, his assistant, soon left, and 
there has been some dissention respecting the candi- 
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dates which have been heard as to the choice of a 
successor. (1) 

Perhaps the heaviest cross which Murray had to 
bear was to hear the church bells on Sunday morning 
summoning the people to worship, realizing that he 
was powerless to move. Occasionally a mood of re- 
bellion would sweep over him and a few tears would 
fall down his cheeks as he looked at his helpless body 
and yearned to be with his people again. Perhaps his 
highest happiness came when on rare occasions some 
friends carried him in their arms to his old pulpit and 
he was able to.sit through the service. His hair was 
now snow white, his body worn, the expression of 
his face changed to that of suffering. When he was 
carried into the church and the people rose to do him 
honor many a man and woman looked up to him with 
reverence as one of the long line of apostles who have 
come ‘‘that men may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 

The end came on Sunday morning, September 3, 
1815. He gave a blessing to his family: ““Remember, 
there is One who loveth you, with an everlasting love, 
and who will never leave you nor forsake you.” For 
two or three days he spoke incoherently, largely quot- 
ing Scriptural texts. Gradually he fell into a quiet 
sleep and without evidence of pain or struggle passed 
away. 

Thus ended the life of one whose days were full of 
drama and strife, sorrow and joy—a valiant witness 
for high religion. 

The following notice of his death appeared in 
The Palladium, a Boston newspaper, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 5, 1815: 

“On Sunday morning departed this life, in certain 
hope and full expectation of a blissful immortality, 
the Rev. John Murray, senior pastor of the First Uni- 
versal Society in this town, in the 75th year of his age. 
The deceased was well known as the first public teacher 
that promulgated in this country the doctrine of the 
Universal Love and the Grace of God to a lost world, 
through the alone merits and atonement of a Divine 
Redeemer and Savior. Many are the witnesses of his 
labors of love, in season and out of season, through a 
long course of years, in the vineyard of his Lord and 
Master, and many can seal to the truth, and happy 
effects of his ministry. . . . His remains were respect- 
fully entombed yesterday afternoon.”’ 

The grave is situated in Mt. Auburn cemetery, 
near Boston, and every year on Memorial Day a group 
of Universalists meet there for services of commemora- 
tion. (2) 

How shall we estimate the worth of this man 
whose life we have been following through the changes 
and vicissitudes of fortune? What place does he de- 
serve in history? After two hundred years have given 
perspective to his character and deeds, can we call 
him great, mediocre or insignificant? | 

Biographers are tempted either to make heroes of 
their subjects, or to ‘‘deflate’”’ them and show all their 
weaknesses. We have tried to portray Murray as a 
real person, neither too good to be true, nor yet 
stripped of all honor and glory. Being human, the 


(1) Diary of Rev. William Bentley, D. D., pastor of the 
East Church, Salem, Mass., 1784-1819. 


(2) Burial was in the Sargent tomb in the Granary Burying ~ 
Ground in Boston, Sept. 4, 1815. The body was removed to 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, June 8, 18387. 
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man was both strong and weak. He had his moments 
of greatness and his periods of pettiness. He dis- 
played magnificent courage and yet frequently ran 
away from trouble. Like other men he was not 
thoroughly consistent throughout his whole life. It is 
extremely difficult to say of a human being he is thus 
or so. The process of oversimplification leads to un- 
reality, but the following evaluation of John Murray 
is offered as an honest and we hope an unbiased at- 
tempt to summarize his character and his place in 
history. 

First, we should say that the subject of this biog- 
raphy was not a highly complex type of person. This 
is of course only a relative truth, as no human being 
is entirely simple. But Murray was not sophisticated, 
and most of his actions show that he dealt in a quite 
obvious way with situations one at a time as they 
arose. There seems to be no cold calculating of the 
future. Some men’s lives remind us of the chess player 
who, with the first man on the board, can see the end 
of the game. Not so with this man. He seldom sat 
down to map out a long-range move. He almost never 
maneuvered men or events to suit his own purposes. 
He was trustful almost to the point of being naive. 
His life was an open book for all to read, and he as- 
sumed that others were like himself. 

As a natural corollary to his simplicity, we should 
say that Murray almost always exhibited a directness 
that was one of his charms. Subtlety was as far re- 
moved from him as from a child. His thoughts and 
emotions lay on the surface of his character, and when 
either were aroused they flashed forth without any 
attempt to conceal or dissemble. After hearing him 
preach, the people must have felt a forthrightness 
about him that left an impression of simple directness 
that would win men to his personality if not to his 
ideas. True, he sometimes did not come out with an 
unequivocal declaration of his whole theological sys- 
tem the first time he preached, but that was simply a 
technique for introducing himself, not a subtle or com- 
plex intellectual process. Wherever Murray went, or 
whatever he did, he was transparent. One could “‘see 
through him” to the inner workings of his motive. 
Beneath the surface was an honesty that could not be 
gainsaid. 

The apostle of good tidings to the new world was 
not in the highest degree original or creative. If his 
leading ideas be carefully analyzed, it will be seen that 
he owes most of them to others. When Wesley came 
into Ireland preaching in the highways and byways, 
he followed the leader and accepted, at least in part, 
the new interpretations. So with Whitefield, whom 
he so greatly admired. When he came to hear and 
study Relly he again accepted his system of “‘union’’ 
and final redemption. Mrs. Murray tells us that up 
to the very last days of his life he changed no “jot 
or tittle’ of Relly’s beliefs. He could not contemplate 
the new Universalism with tolerance or understanding. 
He created no new philosophy or theology. His 
patient work on the Bible added greatly to the Scrip- 
tural “proofs” of what he and his followers believed, 
but he, himself, was neither original nor creative. 

If the authors of this volume had been asked to 
prepare a pamphlet setting forth quotations from 
Murray’s writings, they would have failed to produce 
anything remotely acceptable to the public. It 
would have disappointed everyone. The reason is 
hat Murray did not produce a single page of great 
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literature, and there is hardly a sentence of his that 
shows intellectual penetration of the highest order. 
This does not imply that he was a mere sounding board 
sending back echoes of what he heard. He always ac- 
cepted the beliefs of others only after sincere reflection 
or perhaps even resistance.. Whatever he said was his 
in the sense that he had incorporated it into his own 
being; but no great new ideas originated from within 
his mind. 

What, then, was the secret of his power? Why, 
after two hundred years, do we celebrate his life? 

First, and a very important reason indeed, he was 
a man of great breadth of feeling. When the larger 
view of the universe and of man’s destiny was unfurled 
before him he saw its truth and championed it. His 
emotions were on the side of a better, saner interpre- 
tation of life, and emotions are of tremendous impor- 
tance. Every psychologist will tell us that intellec- 
tual systems in themselves are not powerful enough to 
move men greatly. We are made to act by strong 
emotions. Murray thus gave to the new religious 
movement of his day an impetus and value which 
many another man more profound of scholarship did 
not give. He made the larger hope glow in the hearts 
of his hearers. They did more than assent to his doc- 
trine. They wanted to live it and spread it over the 
earth. He turned an idea into a mission. He made 
that mission the central and controlling passion of 
his life. 

Furthermore, he dramatized the new theology, 
thus giving it an almost legendary character. The 
story of John Murray, a modern Jonah, running away 
from his destiny, but being cast upon the shore of the 
new world in the presence of Thomas Potter, is one of 
the most extraordinary incidents in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. If it had occurred in the Catholic Church it 
would have been called a miracle, and long before this 
time both the actors in that stirring drama would 
have become saints. The dramatic has a powerful 
appeal even in the ‘‘age of reason.’”’ Witness the popu- 
larity of the motion picture. 

So John Murray launched the Universalist move- 
ment in America with an almost Biblical event. Both 
he and his people saw in it the hand of God. Perhaps 
other leaders of greater intellectual acumen were 
prior to or contemporary with this man fleeing from 
sorrow. But none had the qualities of a great dra- 
matic climax. Murray thus became the symbol of a 
movement and people reverenced him. Legend may 
be more powerful than analytic truth. 

Finally, we may say that Murray had at least 
one element of true greatness—he was on the side of 
history. The past belonged to his enemies, the future 
was his. Not so much by critical analysis as by spirit- 
ual insight he sensed the process which enlarged 
men’s view. He did not open wide the door looking 
towards the unities and universals. He did not single- 
handed create a philosophy of the all-inclusive. But 
he opened the door far enough so that others could 
catch glimpses of a great new world of mind and spirit. 
His logic did not carry him to the weltanschaung of 
the seers of the twentieth century. We must not 
blame him, however, for not being two hundred years 
ahead of his time. It is enough that he set in motion 
certain forces which have gone on and will go on to 
their destiny. That destiny is a world in which the 
divisive forces which separate and antagonize men shall 
be held under control, so that those influences which 
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make for unity and universality shall gain ascendancy. 

Murray championed Universalism against par- 
tialism. His enemies believed in a cosmic order 
divided inexorably into fragments. Their weltan- 
schaung was that of a broken, disjointed universe. 
Their hope was to flee the destiny of the damned and 
to get into a corner of Heaven with the saved. The 
apostle of hope saw deeper into the nature of reality. 
He sensed the larger unity which integrates the broken 
segments into ‘‘the perfect round.”’ Men have a com- 
mon destiny, hence a common life. Men are one be- 
cause life is one. Partialism goes down to defeat 
when Universalism dawns upon consciousness. 

No man, either in America or elsewhere in the 
world, can tell what debt he owes to John Murray. 
The contributions of all men are so inextricably inter- 
related that it is difficult if not impossible to say, 
“This we owe to Murray.’”’ But he did his part 
valiantly and we are the richer for it. He cried out 
not merely against Hell, but against a philosophy 
which makes cruelty, frustration and despair central 
to the nature of the universe. He and his followers 
gave their fortunes and their lives to the emancipating 
conviction that at the heart of life there is something 
decent that makes life worth living. Sin and brutality 
are facts, not to be ignored. But are they the central 
facts? Murray declared with mighty emphasis “No!’’ 
If he were alive today he would declare with Kagawa, 
Schweitzer, Gandhi and other spiritual leaders, ‘Love 
is the Law of Life.”” Cruelty and hate are of death. 
Love, because it is creative, will triumph. 

Such is the great philosophy which the Apostle of 
Universalism proclaimed. So great a vision made him 
great. 

It would be difficult to find more eloquent words 
describing Murray and his helpers than those preached 
by the Rev. A. B. Mayo at the funeral of the Rev. 
Thomas Jones (8) of Gloucester, in 1846: 

“The early defenders of Universalism were plain, 
earnest men, aroused to the exertion of all their ener- 
gies by the presence of a great thought. The truth of 
God’s universal love and benevolent purpose in crea- 
tion possessed them. They saw it everywhere pre- 
figured in Hebrew types, predicted by the prophets, 
implied in every word of Jesus, enforced in every letter 
of his apostles. They taught it in all places and by 
all methods, in parish churches and district school 
houses, in fields and workshops, in pulpits with stones 
flying around their heads, in rooms filled with the odor 
of nauseous drugs, in face of the reckless slander of 
the undignified and the quiet contempt of the dignified 
portion of the clergy. They were armed at all points 
like the old war engines that, overturned every mo- 
ment, always stood right side up. They turned the 
tables upon the liberal Calvinistic interpreters and held 
a text to floor every opponent. They were not moved 
by ridicule, for they possessed a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and knew well how to expose the absurdities 
of the piebald theology of the churches. To the threats 
of their opponents they opposed Hudibrastic rhymes; 
to their missiles words like old Murray’s: ‘While I have 
a “thus saith the Lord” for every point of doctrine 
that I advance not all the stones in Boston, except 
they stop my breath, shall shut my mouth or arrest 
my testimony.’ To the arguments of their adversaries, 
a logic like that of Ballou, simple as the talk of a litile 


(3) Successor of Murray as pastor of the Gloucester church. 
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child, strong as the tramp of a giant. There were 
varieties of opinion among them, they had not all 
come up to the mount of their elevation by the same 
path, but the sublime truth, ‘God’s love,’ burned like 
an undying flame in their souls, and united them like 
brothers. Thank God that the sleep of the church 
was awakened by these strong champions. Nobly 
they spoke their words in days when it was a disgrace 
in the eyes of men.”’ (4) 


(4) Fifty Notable Years, John G. Adams, D. D., pp. 
34-35. Universalist Publishing House, 1882. 
ko * x 


THE POWER 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was early in the morning when I started off in 
my new car, thinking pleasantly of breakfast at 
the house of friends half way to the Cape. The 

car purred along. I had difficulty in persuading it to 
keep under sixty miles an hour. How silent the 
mighty engine! How shining and superior the body, 
with white sides to the tires, making most other cars 
look of a lower class! I felt that people must be 
watching me as I drove by, saying to themselves: 
“That’s a fine machine.” 

I simply could not believe it when on a solitary 
part of the road soon after leaving Bridgewater my 
new car slowed, spluttered and stopped. I tried to 
start it again. I pulled the knobs. I walked round 
it, saying things. No use. My magnificent car had 
died on me. 

There was a shack not far away. Also a tele- 
phone. I called for help. After a considerable time 
an exceedingly old car wheezed up, and a short, cheer- 
ful man stepped out and began to examine things. 
He lifted the hood, and peered and poked. Then he 
shook his head. We conversed—at least, he said a 
number of things quite incomprehensible to me. 
He talked; I listened. He was surprisingly cheerful 
at that early hour. Still the car would not start. 
All life had gone out of it. Gas? Oh, yes; there was 
plenty of gas. 

At last the little man took off the cap of the gas 
tank at the back of the car, and, kneeling on the 
ground, he put his lips to the opening and blew hard. 
“Now try,” he said. I did; and lo! the rich sound 
of the engine working again. The little man smiled 
broadly; then he spat. ‘It don’t,’ he said, “it don’t 
taste so good in the morning.”” He spoke hopefully, 
as though he felt that at supper time it might be 
better. I blessed him, and paid him with a grateful 
heart. I went on my way and arrived late. 

Next day I took my new car to the dealers, and 
there was a long investigation. It was found that a 
tiny drip of paint had run down and stuck in the 
slender pipe which takes the gas to the engine.' That 
noble car, that magnificent creature, held up by an 
insignificant blob of paint! 

You can see what a sermon there was in this for 
me. I understood why often people survive a sud- 
den terrific sin, a smash, some violent rage, some 
sweeping accident of folly; but thethings which often 
destroy the finest person are tiny particles—tittle 
sins of meanness, small deceptions, petty stinginess, a 
bit of hardness—the faults we call by easy names. 
How often it is such little things which take away 
our power in spite of all our splendid front! 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
Benjamin B. Hersey 


ORE than one hundred and fifty persons representing the 
clergy and laity of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, 
registered for the Harvard Summer School Conference on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the World Today,’ held at Harvard College from 
July 20 to August 1. 

The conference was planned with the intention of dealing 
with pressing problems which are facing people who are inter- 
ested in religion and its relation to the world of the present. The 
basic question toward which the thought of the entire conference 
was directed was, “‘How can the basic religious principles of kind- 
liness and good will, of social consciousness and the sharing of 
faith in God and charity toward men, be effectively implemented 
to bring light and life in times that are dark with conflict and 
stress?” 

The first forum session of the conference was opened by Dr. 
Kirtley F. Mather, director of the Harvard University Summer 
School. Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., presided at the 
round table sessions. At the close of the conference a tribute 
was paid to Dr. Brooks for his very efficient and gracious manner 
at all the sessions. 

Opening lectures and discussions were concerned with our 
world at war. It was generally agreed that our world has come 
to war through a neglect of the teachings of religion by the 
peoples of all nations. Selfishness, greed, disregard for the rights 
of others and a general loss of religious faith are basically re- 
sponsible for the world that we know. Plans for setting the 
world aright differed, but the preponderance of opinion was that 
until Hitlerism is destroyed the world will not be safe for re- 
ligion. We must meet force with greater force until the threat 
of totalitarianism is removed. For the time being we must aban- 
don pacifism and fight vigorously against those forces which 
threaten our liberties and our very existence. 

Paul Super, who, as director of the Y. M. C. A. in Poland, 
fled with the Polish Government before the invading German 
armies, asserted that there will arise a faith in goodness, kindness 
and love that will surpass the fanatical faith of the Nazis. 

Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, noted French journalist, por- 
trayed vividly the decline of morality and religious worship in 
France before the fall of that country. ‘France suffered more 
from moral and political disruption than from her military de- 
feat,’’ she said. 

Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese ambassador to the United States, 
looked beyond the present and declared that there must be a re- 
vival of the ‘“‘League to Enforce Peace.’’ He asserted that she 
had abandoned his pacifism and had come to the conclusion that 
peace can be attained only by the concerted action of nations in 
agreement. 

Others touched upon the philosophic and political causes 
of the present state of the world, and envisioned a day when 
peace will be restored. All agreed that the new world must be 
built upon the broad base of deep religious faith if it is to be a 
democratic and free world. 

The second conference week was devoted to a discussion of 
economic, social, and ethical problems. The place and function 
of the Church in the social order, race relations, and the problems 
of labor were presented by such able leaders as Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of Harvard Divinity School, Dr. Jacob R. Marcus of 
Hebrew Union College, and Prof. S. Ralph Harlow of Smith 
College. Dr. Harlow expressed the general sentiment in his as- 
sertion that the Church should be concerned with all these 
problems and that it should be prepared to speak out clearly 
and decisively against all injustice and intolerance. 

Throughout the conference valuable contributions were 
made by those in attendance. It was “‘a meeting of many minds 
of varied backgrounds seeking answers to the problems facing the 
religious institutions in the world of today.” 

Dr. Mather closed the conference with his address on the 
“Natural History of Righteousness.’”’ That not all of the prob- 
lems of our world were solved by the conference sessions is in- 
dicated by Dr. Mather’s closing recommendation that an in- 
stitute be endowed for the study of a planned society. 
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The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine, and the Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., of the 
Framingham Universalist church were in attendance throughout 


the conference. 
* Cd a 


A TIME FOR FELLOWSHIP 
Elsie Oakes Barber 


T was hot in the city when we left, a day of melting pavements 
and sticky people, but in Ferry Beach, where blue skies 
met bluer seas and pines lifted against summer clouds, it was 
cool, refreshing to body and to spirit. First we gathered at 
supper, Saturday’s inevitable beans and brown bread, in cheer 
and in fellowship. And if one table rocked with laughter the 
others joined, not because they knew the joke but because they 
knew the warmth of good fellowship and good food. At times 
during the week we numbered over a hundred, ranging in age 
from fat fifteen-months-old Billy Marble to beloved Mother 
Randall, eighty-four and proud of it. There were sixty-five 
registered for the courses including fifteen ministers and ten 
minister’s wives—what happened to the other five wives we don’t 
pretend to know! 

Saturday night began the Book Fair, with Harold Latham, 
vice-president of Macmillan Company, the speaker. He graph- 
ically described the trials and joys of book-making from the 
business end. His stories included the delightful discovery of 
Peggy Marsh, Margaret Mitchell to most of us, and the valiant 
struggle of Edwin Arlington Robinson to get his last manuscript 
into his publishers’ hands before death stopped him. And there 
was much else. Sunday continued the Book Fair with a descrip- 
tion by Dr. Rolland Wolfe of Tufts College School of Religion, of 
“Books That Help in Understanding the Bible,’”’ and in the after- 
noon Dr. F. W. Perkins gave an estimate of books revealing a 
‘Life Philosophy for Critical Times.” 

The morning worship service was held under the pines ac- 
companied by bird calls—but not by mosquitoes, not this morn- 
ing anyway. Dr. Perkins preached the sermon on the text: 
“But to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give. 
. . . . Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minis- 
ter.” He recalled, and vividly, the uniqueness of Jesus, his fire 
and flame and his strength for today’s Christians. Sunday night 
began the series of vesper services conducted by Dr. John Ratcliff 
on ‘‘Relearning to Live.” 

The courses of study started at 8.30 Monday morning. 
Miss Ida Folsom’s class, especially for women, was devoted to 
the complicated art of building a program that will reach out to 
all women and give them the essence of Christian living in wor- 
ship, study, service and fellowship. At the same hour Dr. Ralph 
Woodward of Yale Divinity School lectured on the ‘Young 
Adults in the Church,’”’ how to meet their needs, how to start a 
local group, and what to do to give inspiration and practical 
help. In the next hour Rev. Edna Bruner’s class grappled with 
world affairs, the economic and political background of the 
present turmoil, the policy toward South America. She 
pointed out that while America must look to her own houseclean- 
ing in “the despair of her masses” she cannot stand aside in smug 
isolation while the Christian world is struck down. The study 
books for next year were also reviewed. During the third hour 
Dr. Woodward defined the position of “The Church and the 
Community,” emphasizing the church’s responsibility in the local 
community and its service in the world community. The last 
hour was led by Dr. Wolfe on the “Bible as Literature.” He 
explained that in the beginning the Bible was not primarily 
sacred literature but was a history of a religious people. He 
traced Biblical literature through myth, legend, history, prophetic 
prose, pure poetry and deeply religious writing, stressing along 
the way the Bible’s contribution to language formation and to 
secular literature. 

Afternoons the day continued busy for an hour or two with 
business meetings and special meetings, one on how to interest 
men in the church, one of minister’s wives, others of week day 
religious education and the A. U. W. amendment. 

That was the work and this the fun: the tennis courts on 
which the younger ministers, Barber, Wood, Schooley, Robbins 
and non-minister Fisher were lamed, burned and winded but stub- 
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bornly happy; the shuffleboard and horseshoes which captured 
the male faculty and any others they could rope in; the ocean 
which belonged to everybody from very young Gerald Schooley, 
who frequently got his shoes wet, to the before-breakfast devotees 
of swimming, who wore a positively noble air; and the meals, 
for the food was tasty and plentiful. Meals were well attended, 
though Bert Goff daily won the donkey cap for tardiness. We 
think he enjoyed it. And there’s always Old Orchard with its 
midway and bowling alleys; and cribbage and contract, rummy 
and ....and.... Extra-special fun: the clam-bake with 
clams steamed in hot sand, appreciated by gourmets—and who 
isn’t one?—and the birthday party when all four seasons outdid 
themselves in table decorations. Spring and fall dared original 
stunts. Dr. Manning, penitent as Adam, Edith Blow as not-so- 
penitent Eve, H. E. Schooley as the Snake and Eleanor B. Forbes 
as the Judge were nothing less than funny. 

After supper came vespers and after vespers came the 
evening’s entertainment. On Monday evening humorous read- 
ings and music. Virginia Klotzle is good at the piano! Another 
evening Rev. George H. Thorburn showed his pictures, ‘‘Univer- 
salist Church in Action,” on another Dr. Woodward lectured on 
“Shifting Populations.’’ Thursday the Haskells directed their 
quiz program. The experts were unexpectedly expert, earning 
84 percent. Bob Needham, Dr. Manning, Mrs. Ball and Mrs. 
Folsom told all about Universalists in the 100 questions conjured 
up by the rest of us. 

On the last night Dr. Joy, head of the American Unitarian 
relief work in Europe, spoke movingly on what is being done to 
relieve suffering in Spain and France. Hearing of their misery 
of body and spirit and remembering America’s complaint in 
comfort, we cannot forget two lines quoted by him: ‘Until I 
saw a man who had no feet, I cursed the fates because I had no 
shoes.” The institute ended with a worship service led by Mis. 
Robert Barber. On leaving, the next bright morning, four lines 
of verse sprang to mind: 


The fellowship of skies and sea, 
The fellowship of pines and sod, 
Give mighty proof that there can be 
A fellowship of man and God. 

Thus ended a time for fellowship. 


* * co 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Stanley Manning 


PENING on Saturday evening, August 16, and closing Fri- 

day evening, August 22, the Institute of International Rela- 

tions will be held at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, to consider prob- 

lems of the present world situation, and particularly the relation 
of the United States thereto. 

Introductions and a keynote address by the dean of the 
institute will feature the Saturday evening session. On Sunday 
morning, Dr. Alfred C. Lane, Tufts College professor of geology 
emeritus, and beloved of all-Ferry Beachers, will give the sermon 
on “The Ecology of God.’’ Dr. Lane will also lecture on Mon- 
day morning on “‘The Ecology of Nations.’’ On Sunday evening 
there will be a lecture by R. H. Markham, foreign correspon- 
dent and feature writer on the Christian Science Monitor, on ““De- 
mocracy in Europe—Its Development, Achievements and Need 
of Defense.” Mr. Markham will also lecture on Monday morn- 
ing on ‘““‘Democracy in America, Its Place in the World Picture.’’ 

Throughout the week there will be three regular courses of 
lectures and discussions: ‘‘An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
temporary Civilization,” by Dr. K. Augusta Sutton of State 
Teachers’ College, Danbury, Conn.; ‘‘Religious Elements in the 
Making of the International Mind,” by Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, 
formerly of England, and now professor of philosophy at Emer- 
son College, Boston; and “The United States and Latin Amer- 
ica,” by R. J. D. Braibanti, now studying for his doctorate at 
Columbia and Syracuse. Dwight H. Allen, of Springfield, Mass., 
who has been in charge of the books and magazines at several 
sessions of the institute, will be in this same position again, and 
will give reviews of recent publications in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. He and Mrs. Allen will have charge of the social 
events during the institute week. 
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These social events will include a clam-bake, probably on 
Tuesday evening—later, if weather.demands it—a boat-ride 
around the islands of Saco Bay on Thursday afternoon, and, for 
those who wish, a visit to the Gladys Hasty Carroll play, ‘‘As 
the Earth Turns,” on Friday. The annual banquet and dance 
on Friday evening will close the institute. 

An interesting feature of the institute will be a daily “Crack-_ 
er-Barrel” session, when members will sit around and discuss 
informally various questions relating to international affairs. 
One of these will deal with the world after the war, another with 
methods of popular education in international affairs, and another 
with the institute of 1942. It is the hope of the Commission on 
International Relations and the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
under whose joint auspices this institute is held, that it can be an 
example of democratic control in all its plans and arrangements, 
and the planning for next year’s session will give opportunity for 
this. 

In addition to the lectures already mentioned, there will be 
one or two by Dr. Sutton, one by Dr. Roger F. Etz on “India, 
and Its Place in the World of Tomorrow,” and a panel discussion 
on Thursday evening, ‘‘After the War, What?” A daily vesper 
service in the Grove Chapel will be held each evening, Monday 
through Thursday, immediately after the supper hour. 

As in previous years, the registration fee for this institute 
will be $2.00. Dr. Stanley Manning, of Hartford, Conn., chair- 
man of the Commission on International Relations, will serve 


as dean. 
* ok * 


ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING 
DELEGATES AT THE TUFTS COLLEGE 
CONVENTION 


Since the close of the General Convention fiscal year, July 31, 
1941, the following churches have made payments on quota which 
have been credited on the preceding year, thus entitling them to 
voting delegates at the General Convention session September 8- 
14, 1941. This is in addition to the lists published in The Chris- 
tian Leader of July 26, August 2 and August 9. 


Indiana: Oaklandon. 

Maine: Brownfield; Waterville. 
New York: Dexter; Watertown. 
Ohio: Cleveland; Norwalk. 
Wisconsin: Wausau. 


* * * 


THANKS, ‘‘REVEREND”’ 


Our long-standing and futile campaign against the misuse 
of “‘Reverend”’ occasionally gets support in other public prints 
which—though they be distinguished newspapers like The New 
York Times—continue, not infrequently, to violate the good ad- 
vice which has appeared in their own columns. Recently “‘One 
of Those Who Suffer’’—so he signed himself—wrote to the Times, 
which boxed his letter to give it emphasis. (We hope that it was 
called to the attention of the city desk!) We thank this un- 
known parson of Waterbury, Connecticut, for his repetition in 
this public manner of some of the statements frequently read by 
subscribers in our own columns—and quite as frequently ignored. 
He wrote: 

“Professor Burges Johnson’s SOS in the Times recently on 
the current misuse of ‘Reverend’ as a noun-title instead of the 
titular adjective which it really is stirs a warm response in my 
heart. Ido not wonder that he is discouraged; but to whom can 
we look for the denunciation of bad grammer if not to the teachers 
of English in schools and colleges? Let them nail their flag to 
the masthead and go on fighting. 

“With respect to this particular solecism, it would seem help- 
ful to remind students that ‘Reverend’ is on all-fours with ‘Hon- 
orable,’ so that one may speak of the ‘Reverend Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’ but not of ‘Reverend Fosdick,’ just as one speaks of the 
‘Honorable Wilbur L. Cross,’ but not of ‘Honorable Cross.’ 
Unfortunately, many of the reverend clergy, especially in the 
South and West, are among the most incorrigible offenders. 
The theological seminaries, as well as the business colleges, ought 
to lend a hand in this holy war.”—The Churchman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A FRIEND IN LOS ANGELES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a paragraph toward the end of Mr. Shepard’s 
article: “‘Universalists who hold among their most profound 
convictions certain beliefs ... . discover that The Christian 
Leader’s effect is to undermine what they consider their most im- 
portant spiritual endeavors,” ete., which aroused my indignant 
amusement. I was a member of Dr. Nash’s original congrega- 
tion in Los Angeles and active as far as I was able in church af- 
fairs until the beginning of a long illness. . 

Mr. Shepard’s views are a variation of Oriental philosophy 
and mysticism combined with a fanatic pacifism. It is amusing to 
read of his objections to the expression of personal opinions by 
the editors of the Leader, for now the church here is nothing but 
the expression of Mr. Shepard’s own personal opinions and be- 
liefs. Even the order of services is mostly, if not entirely, made 
up of extracts from his own prose and poems. The last time I 
went to church he invited us to say if we would shoot Hitler 
should he appear before us, and added benevolently, “Of course 
you wouldn’t!”” I wanted to get up and say, “Just give me a gun 
and Hitler to shoot at, and I’d show you.” (Though of course 
probably I wouldn’t, at that!) Then Mr. Shepard introduced a 
specially invited singer who shouted out something with the re- 
frain “I Love Life’”—and I thought of all the slaughtered thou- 
sands who also had loved life. 

I have enjoyed reading the vigorous reactions which have 
been pouring in. More power to these writers, say I! There 
isn’t a minister or an editor who always says things which all of 
his flock or his readers agree with, but most of us know and re- 
spect honest differences of opinion, and we like to feel that we can 
frankly disagree and still remain good friends and supporters of 
our leaders, and give them our confidence and respect. But we 
don’t like those who clamor for leadership in order to silence those 
who differ from them, and impose their own petty wills on people 
used to thinking for themselves. 

I hope there won’t be any change in the Leader or its editors 
—they suit me just as they are. 

K.E. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


PROF. CHARLES HARTSHORNE TAKES A HAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam glad you have pointed out to the pacifists that they are 
as much obligated to reconcile their position with their religious 
faith as the non-pacifists. Any man who says a method of op- 
posing the wholesale enslavement of populations is a ‘‘bad meth- 
od”’ should either propose another method reasonably likely to 
prevent such enslavement, or he should say boldly, let the en- 
slavement take place and (for all he can prove) last for genera- 
tions, possibly centuries. Pacifists.usually have not even the 
thoroughness so much as to discuss the problem of aggression 
and enslavement. And if they really mean to say that whereas 
Jesus could not melt the hearts of Pharisees and of Pilate they 
can melt the hearts of the Nazis, then most of us will know what 
to think of their claim. 

But Jesus did not fight the Pharisees or Pilate. True, but 
Jesus faced no practical alternative of population enslavement 
vs. freedom comparable to ours today. If the Nazi empire were, 
in any such degree as the Roman, the best international ar- 
rangement which the conditions of the time made available, who 
would want to fight it? It is, for many, many reasons, about 
the worst conceivable way to solve the international problem of 
our time. Of all the European nations it is precisely not Nazi 
Germany that has the best ideas and capacity to police the 
world in the general interest. One has only to recall what St. 
Paul owed to his Roman citizenship, and to recall the non-exist- 
ence of any nation at that time capable of any such role, and to 
compare all this with the Nazi persecution of nearly everything 
belonging to the higher life of man, plus the existence today 
of nations very well capable of leading Europe toward a new 
co-operative union radically superior in ideals to the ‘‘New Or- 


der,”’ to see that Jesus never discussed our problem simply be- 
cause there was no such problem in his time. Nor is the su- 
periority of Britain (as leader in the unification of Europe) to: 
Germany merely a matter of the sounder political ideas of the 
English. Even geography strongly favors Britain in this role. 
For England cannot unify Europe by brute force and tyranny. 
She has all she can do to maintain an air force and fleet adequate 
for her safety, and if the Channel stops German tanks going 
toward England it also impedes British tanks going toward the: 
continent. The British must, in their own interest, persuade the 
smaller European countries (including France) to unite in the 
common interest; Germany has already united them, not in the 
common interest at all but in that of a ruling class of Germans. 
Pacifists are not much concerned about such humble concrete 
factors, but I believe that concreteness in weighing obligations 
is typically Christian. Going an extra mile with a Roman 
soldier was a gracious act and one not calculated to have any 
bad effects. Grudging acquiescence would not furnish a superior 
substitute for the pax Romana. Resistance to the Nazis will, 
most of us trust, and we have our reasons, produce a substitute 
for the new order of which it will be rather insulting to say 
merely that it is ‘“‘better’’ than that horrible thing would have 
been. 

It cannot be proved that Jesus ever discussed the problem of 
military force in general. He cannot have meant that those who 
use the sword always die by it, for this is grossly false, and if it 
were true, would not settle the question of whether or not they 
ought to die in this way, given a genuine cause to fight for. 

Iam sorry that my opposition to pacifism is not more pacific, 
even though argumentative truculence is in the pacifist tradi- 
tion. 

Finally, as to the editorial controversy, may I remark that 
I believe there are few comparable editors in the entire world? 

Charles Hartshorne. 

University of Chicago. 


* * 


ODD JOBS THAT KEEP US SANE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I reacted violently to the Sheldon Shepard article, but never 
got my ideas on paper. Days and nights in Brunswick have 
been filled with college business, and any spare hours at Faraway 
Farm have been filled with odd jobs like dusting the potatoes 
and getting hedgehog quills out of the cow’s nose, not to men- 
tion hewing wood and drawing water. So reactions have been 
left to others, who have covered the field pretty well. 

Glenn R. McIntire. 


Brunswick, Maine. 
* * 


UNPROVED ASSUMPTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial reply to Henry W. Pinkham seems to illus- 
trate the deduction of false issues from false or at least unproved 
assumptions. I think these unproved assumptions are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the exploitive social order now being misman- 
aged by the present generation is such a great success that we 
in our infinite wisdom should force it, with all its inhumanity, 
upon the next generation. 

2. That “smashing Hitler’ is properly comparable to 
police action. Police are employed by the common consent of © 
the whole community to impose restraint in a detached spirit in 
which hatred has no part. Can this possibly describe a func- 
tioning British-American military force? Also, are or are not 
German populations part of the whole world community? 

3. That spiritual values can be destroyed by material force. 
This assumption appears to be not only unfounded but cynical 
in the extreme and a contradiction of faith. If they can be so 
destroyed, do they amount to anything? 

4. That Hitler-slavery in its part of the world is necessarily 
worse than military-dictator-slavery or economic-slavery based 
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on a national economy of destruction in our part of the world. 
Again, are we thinking of ourselves or of the unfortunates who 
must inherit our stupidities? 

5. That “democracy” as now defined on paper is eternal 
and unchanging, and that it would be preferred by all fifty years 
from now. 

6. That it is our smug right to try to release a lot of people 
from difficulties by sending a lot of other people to their destruc- 
tion, demoralizing their homes in the process. 

7. That an international world-order should maintain the 
claims of existing national interests, thus setting the stage for 
another cycle of nonsense and immorality. 

8. That ideologies are more influential than economic 
facts. 

9. That it is better now to fight than to try to understand; 
that it is better to swallow propaganda than to insist on a revela- 
tion of the facts of international economics. 

10. In short, that judgment, and eventually vengeance, 
belong to us rather than to God, and that our Christian duty is to 
bequeath as colossal a shambles as possible to our grand- 
children. 

That is not my understanding of religion or of Christian 
duty. The above assumptions, of course, seem implicit in the 
editorial arguments; naturally they are not there stated as such. 
But are they not the weak foundation of a faulty structure? I 
do not wish to be contentious; I seek enlightenment. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


COULD NOT SAY MORE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You could not say more in reply to the pacifists in our Uni- 
versalist denomination than you have in your superb editorial in 
the Leader of Aug. 2 captioned: ““Wants Us to Answer Blauvelt 
and Schwenk.” 

All the arguments against pacifism and for an “all-out’’ de- 
fense of freedom and our American way of life are in your edi- 
torial. 

Magnificent is your retort to their demand that you reconcile 
your position, which is that of the “‘all-outer,’’ with Universalism 
or Universalist Christianity. You are absolutely right in saying: 
“We do not have to do any reconciling. Our position is Chris- 
tian.” 

There is nothing in Jesus’ behavior or commands to show 
that in his day he took a pacifist position and told his disciples 
“to refuse to participate in or give moral support to war.” 

Jesus was a peacemaker, but never at the expense of human 
liberty or any truth that makes men free. 

Henry R. Rose. 

South Harpswell, Maine. 


* * 


MILITARIST AND WARMONGER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

So you think I should have seen that the questions of 
Schwenk and Blauvelt were “rhetorical (an effective literary de- 
vice) and not a quest for truth.’ If rhetorical means effective, 
they were rhetorical, but none the less they indicated, in my 
opinion, a quest for truth, and I shall be surprised if your answer 
is deemed satisfactory. You seem to me only to add support to 
my plea, in my preceding letter, that the war issue should be 
discussed persistently. 

We pacifists, I venture to say, do not want compliments as 
“heroic,” nor good-natured admonition as “‘just a bit stubborn,” 
but we crave light on the subject. If we are wrong, we desire 
to be set right. What you call “the sunlight you shed upon us” 
seems to me gross darkness, intellectual and moral confusion. 
The situation is intolerable. It makes the avowed leadership of 
Jesus a ghastly joke. Which way does he lead? 

It is well to use words with precision, I think. Excuse me if 
I remark that the “original meaning”’ of the word pacifist is not 
peace-lover, but peacemaker. It is relatively recent and is gen- 
erally and properly limited to the meaning of complete opposi- 
tion to war. You are not a pacifist, for you believe that it is 
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sometimes right and wise to engage in war. That belief makes 
you a militarist. You are also at the present time a warmonger, 
since you insist strongly ‘“‘that we should go into the war with all 
our power now.” You are using your position as the editor of a 
religious journal to sell to your readers that idea. That makes 
you a warmonger, no matter how much you “‘Joathe”’ war. 

As to the main issue, reconciling war with Christianity, may 
I quote the late Charles F. Dole, whom doubtless you knew, 
forty years an honored Boston minister. He said: 

“A resolve for any honest man: I will never talk about the 
Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of Man and at the same 
time justify or support war. I will not profess the religion of the 
Golden Rule and make excuses for killing my fellow men. I will 
do one thing or the other. But I will not pretend to do both. 
I will not play the part of a hypocrite.” 

Add these recent words by Dr. Fosdick: ‘On Christian 
grounds I can see no possibility of any reconciliation between 
the central meanings of Jesus’ teaching and the necessary opera- 
tions of war.” 

‘ Are you quite sure that in advocating war, the wholesale 
slaughter of fellow human beings, you are “simply enunciating 
Christian duty’? As Cromwell wrote to the Scotch ecclesiastics: 
“I beseech you, by the bowels of Christ, to think it possible you 
may be mistaken.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


THE MOST DOMINANT WOULD CONTROL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciate your editorial work, though sometimes I do 
not agree with you. I am almost afraid to ask that you shail 
agree with me in all points, for then you might be as far wrong 
as I am sometimes. As for the suggestion that our denomina- 
tional paper should have a group of co-editors, I think that the 
most dominant among them would soon exercise the chief con- 
trol, whether appointed to that position or not. 

Leon P. Jones. 

Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


WHAT JAMES LUTHER ADAMS USUALLY DOES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Almira Cheney writes of the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion: ‘Then came Dr. Luther Adams’ address. He packed more 
high grade intelligence, wisdom and wit into his forty-minute talk 
than I have heard anyone do in a long time, and he hit more 
nails on the head. A rousing appeal to reason, sanity and vital 
thinking.” 

I am wondering if you can get that for the Leader, before a 
board of editors displaces you. I’m glad at the unanimity of the 
self-taken Gallup poll on the “‘board’’ question. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having followed the current discussion on the present and 
future editorial policy of the Leader, there occurs to me a possible 
solution which I have not seen discussed. It is that of fre- 
quently having a “guest editorial,” a signed editorial written by 
some man in the denomination who would be chosen for his 
ability to present an opinion differing from that of the editor. 
I further suggest that both editorials be written in a logical 
rather than a libelous manner. Lincoln once said, “If a man has 
to damn your case he usually has a poor case of his own.” No 
two men could be farther apart in their thinking than are Senators 
Wheeler and Pepper. Both men delivered addresses before a 
convention held recently in Buffalo, and while I am directly op- 
posed to Senator Pepper’s war policy I can, after reading his ad- 
dress, see no more reason for calling him a “warmonger” than 
there is for calling Senator Wheeler and his group “‘selfish iso- 
lationists,” as the Leader did recently. I believe that the freely 
expressed views of various men in the denomination would be 
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more truly representative of Universalist thinking than would 
any composite picture produced by a board. 
Ethel B. Long. 
Peoria, Iil. 


* * 


DON’T BLAME PROFESSOR ANDREWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry to be obliged to correct your editorial concerning 
the withdrawal of the Institute of World Affairs from Ferry 
Beach. The decision was not “Dr. Andrews’ own.’ The presi- 
dent (Dr. Andrews) and the dean (Professor Laatsch) merely 
acted in accordance with the unanimous vote of the Advisory 
Council against a continuance of the Institute of World Affairs 
at Ferry Beach under the conditions existing and laid down. 
Any delay by the president in that decision to the Ferry Beach 
Park Association was due to the injection of new complications 
which made it necessary for him to consult again his associates. 

Ruth Gordon, 
Assistant Secretary Institute of World Affairs Association. 
Warner, N. H. 


Let the praise or blame for moving the institute in which 
Professor Andrews has been a leading figure be properly appor- 
tioned. Let the last minute notice be construed ‘‘as an act of 
God.” Professor Andrews has many contacts and Warner is 
one of the loveliest villages of the hills. The institute is lucky to 
find such a home. If anybody cares to put down in simple words 
the whys and wherefors of trouble or complications, or neither, 
and say why the I. W. A. moved, we probably will inform our 
readers. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A CORRECTION FROM DR. ELIOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The gracious and appreciative review of “Think on These 
Things” which appeared in your issue of July 26, over the initials 
J. V. S., contains an assumption which is natural enough but 
mistaken. My share in the production of the admirable little 
manual was limited to writing the foreword, and I deserve none 
of the credit for the original idea nor the arduous labor of com- 
piling it. That credit belongs first to Everett Baker, and then 
to a group of ministers from Milton, Mass., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
whose names ought to have appeared in the booklet. I trust 
this oversight may be corrected in the second edition, and it will 
be if I have anything to say about it. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


ILLINOIS NOT BANKRUPT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A dark picture of the Illinois Convention was painted in an 
address published in the Leader of July 12. Friends of the Con- 
vention reading the address and having no other knowledge of the 
facts might have concluded that the Convention committed 
financial suicide by giving $5,000 to the Forward Together 
Program. This is not true. 

The Convention had liquid reserves sufficient to pay the 
gift in full without drawing on either permanent funds or future 
income. It deemed it expedient to treat the gift, at least in the 
first instance, as a charge on future income. When the address 
was delivered, 40 percent of the gift had been provided for in this 
manner. At the same time, reserves had increased 20 percent 
and permanent funds were somewhat enlarged. The churches 
had been “urged and assisted’”’ not even to pay their regularly 
established quotas, not to speak of extra quotas such as the 
Convention’s gift clearly would have justified. 

The Convention has not rejected for lack of funds any pro- 
posal for constructive work in Illinois. The address contained 
just one proposal, the adoption of which might require a financial 
outlay in the future. The Convention has had wide experience 
with activities of the character proposed. This indicates that the 
cost of the proposed activity is well within the limits of the Con- 
vention’s existing resources. Payments are now being made on 
account of the expenses of Illinois ministers who will attend the 
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Tufts College Convention. No necessity is known to exist for 
curtailing any of the other regular activities of the Convention in 
order to complete the gift to the Forward Together Program or 
finance any new local project now in sight. 

The Convention is a solvent, going concern. Before giving 
$5,000 to the Forward Together Program it appraised its re- 
sources and its responsibilities. The wisdom of its decision has 
not been questioned heretofore on financial grounds. Illinois is 
not financially bankrupt. 

William D. Kerr, 
Treasurer Illinois Universalist Convention. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


REALLY UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hear a great deal about the Bible being the ‘‘best seller’’ 
of the day. We hear a great deal less about another side of the 
case, viz., how the book called ‘‘the Bible’’ is the least-read book 
while being at the same time the “best seller.’”’ Also, the least- 
understood book in circulation. 

As the Rev. George Lawrence Parker wrote for the Sunday 
edition of The New York Times under date of July 6, ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third Psalm, bits of the Sermon on 
the Mount, parts of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
and a few well-known texts constitute all the knowledge that the 
average Christian of today has of the Bible.” 

So much for knowledge of the Bible. When we come to 
the matter of understanding what the various books of the Bible 
mean, what their real nature is, and when we arrive at an under- 
standing of the fact that what we call ‘‘the Bible” is not a single 
book, but a collection of literature, a library, even though bound 
in a single volume—at this point the abysmal ignorance of mil- 
lions of good people is colossal! (Incidentally, chopping up into 
verses was a colossal mistake.) 

Then, when some peripatetic ‘‘evangelist’’ of the ‘‘funda- 
mentalist” type, especially, orates upon the ‘‘Word of God”’ in 
his meaning of that much-misunderstood term, holding in his 
hands perhaps a copy of the King James version in limp leather 
binding to add to his oratorical effect—millions of the same good 
people become deceived coincidentally with their applause at 
the power of the forensic ability displayed. 

No matter if our King James version, despite its splendid 
English style, contains two or three thousand mistakes, and 
despite the fact that the ‘‘canon” of Scripture really is an un- 
settled matter to this day, to the vast majority it remains ‘“‘the 
Word of God” in some “infallible” or ‘‘supernatural’’ sense. 
Why, the very first verse in Genesis is a mistranslation from the 
original Hebrew! 

Personally, I would throw out of the so-called ‘‘canon”’ the 
book of Esther, and expurgate other portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament reaches a high-water mark in many 
of the sayings of Jesus and in some of the letters of St. Paul. 

Going back to the Old Testament, among the command- 
ments attributed to Moses, there is no command about getting 
drunk, and the “Christian” nations of the world have been the 
most drunken of all nations. There is no command about 
sexual purity as such, only in relation to a husband’s property 
ownership of his helpless wife. ‘There is no command against 
lying as such, only when in court as a ‘‘false witness.”’ 

Now Buddhism does better about getting drunk. The 
laws of Buddha forbid it entirely. Then on war, our Ten Com- 
mandments do not forbid warfare, but murder of individuals. 
So we might keep on. 

The Bible is no more a single book, except-as bound in one 
volume, than a large portion of English literature is a single book. 
As a library covering long periods of time and containing many 
phases of human experience, the relation of what we call “‘the 
Bible” to human needs of a religious and ethical nature, this re- 
lation can be of much value. The take-it-or-leave-it attitude, 
however, or believe-it-from-cover-to-cover attitude, is fuli of per- 
nicious mischief, and insulting to any really intelligent mind 
keeping pace with the world’s needs in religion. 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Leading Features of the Convention Program 
at Tufts College, September 8-14 


While the complete Convention program 
will be announced soon, the following 
leading features will give delegates who are 
planning to attend an indication of the 
different types of stimulating sessions 
which are in store for them. 

The opening session of the Convention 
will be on Monday evening, Sept. 8, when 
the very successful type of fellowship 
gathering which was initiated at the 
Washington Convention two years ago will 
be repeated. It will be a combination of 
a preview Convention program and a 
fellowship hour. 

Each morning at 7.30 o’clock, in Crane 
Chapel, there will be a worship service 
presenting worship experiences in dif- 
ferent fields, music, ritual, meditation, 
symbols and choric reading. The leaders 
will be: Rev. Harmon Gehr, Rev. Will 
Couden, Rev. Gus H. Ulrich, Rev. Emer- 
son 8. Schwenk, Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams. 

The morning Convention conferences 
present a large variety of excellent fields 
for discussion under most competent 
leadership. Here are a few examples of 
what is being provided through the con- 
ferences for Convention delegates: 

The Ministers Association Conference 
on the Ministry to the Sick—led by Rev. 
Otis Rice. 

A series of conferences on Personal 
Religious Growth—led by Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton. 

A conference on Interdenominational 
Relations—led by Dr. J. Quinter Miller. 

A conference on the Use of the Bible 
with Children—led by Prof. Marie Cole 
Powell. 

Week-day Religious Education—dis- 
cussed by Dr. Erwin L. Shaver. 

A discussion of the question, ‘‘Are We 
Teaching Children to Think?’’—led by 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs. 

The general sessions coming at eleven 
o’clock each day will include the daily 
chapel service under the direction of Dr. 
Clare Blauvelt, and a special session upon 
some field of church work. Speakers for 
these general sessions include: Hon. Edwin 
O. Childs, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, and Mrs. Margueritte 
Harmon Bro. 

The pilgrimage to Gloucester, Mass., on 
Wednesday afternoon will be one of the 
high-lights of the Convention. This will 
be not only a visit to the oldest Univer- 
salist church in the country, but an occa- 
sion for an appropriate observance com- 
memorating the place which Rev. John 
Murray had in the life of the city of 
Gloucester. The vesper service in the 


Gloucester church will be at three o’clock. 

The Occasional Sermon and Convention 
Communion Service will be in the Lynn 
Universalist church on Wednesday evening. 
Dr. William Wallace Rose is the preacher 
of the Occasional Sermon. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester and Dean Clarence R. Skin- 
ner will preside at the communion ser- 
vice. 

The evening sessions include a town 


meeting on Thursday night, at which the 
topic to be discussed is ‘‘Religion’s Con- 
tribution to Democracy.’”’ The speakers 
are: Norman Thomas and Roswell P. 
Barnes. 

At the Convention Banquet on Saturday 
night President Leonard Carmichael of 
Tufts College and Dean Rockwell Harmon 
Potter of the Hartford Theological School 
will be the speakers. 

Further details of the Convention will 
appear in the official program, copies of 
which may be secured by writing to the 
Universalist General Convention, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 


MURRAY GROVE NOTES 


Rev. Douglas Frazier, Rev. Edgar 
Walker and Rey. Robert Barber gave 
helpful sermons on July 27, Aug. 3, and 
Aug. 10. Other preachers will be Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr on Aug. 17 and 24, and 
Rey. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., on Aug. 31. 

The institute was very successful and 
plans are already afoot for next year’s in- 
stitute. 

At the worship service Aug. 3 a fund was 
begun for the purchase of brass offering 
plates and candlesticks to match the cruci- 
fix presented by Miss Elizabeth Dodge 
some time ago in memory of her father, 
Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Considerable 
interest is being shown in this project. 

Sunday, Aug. 17, has been designated 
New Jersey Day. An effort is being made 
by way of letter and word of mouth to 
have all New Jersey Universalists who are 
not affiliated with a local, active church, 
present on that day. 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid was held in the Quillen lobby, 
Friday, Aug. 1, at 1.80 p. m., with thirty- 
six members present. Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes conducted the worship service. 

The secretary’s report was read and 
accepted. 

The treasurer’s statement was read and 
approved. Receipts from Aug. 2, 1940, to 
date were $978.91, expenditures $544.72, 
leaving a balance of $434.19. Total Fair 
receipts for 1940 were $180.51, and the 
1940 Birthday Fund was $189.99. The 
treasurer’s books were audited to July 29, 
1941. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson reported that the 
1941 Birthday Fund to date had reached 
$156.01, with April the winning month. 

A report of the store was read by Robert 
Needham for Evelyn Gerrish, showing a 
good financial condition. Because Miss 
Gerrish had not been there the entire 
season, she will receive $30 for her services. 

Mrs. Prescott reported the Fair receipts 


to date as $60. It was suggested that 
each institute dean be asked to appoint a 
committee to co-operate with the general 
chairman, at the Fairs to be held the 
Wednesday of each institute week. Also, 
the need for an intensive drive to secure 
more articles was expressed. 

Mrs. Polsey moved to ratify the action 
of the Board in the loan of $100 to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association to pur- 
chase mattresses, and to make it a gift in- 
stead of a loan. So voted. 

Mrs. Souter reported a need for two or 
three easy chairs and two bridge tables for 
the Quillen lobby, and that the present 
furniture be repaired. More bedspreads 
are also needed. 


Mrs. Elsner suggested the purchase of a ° 


can-opener and juice-extractor for the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Needham suggested the following 
needs as projects for the Aid: 

1. One dozen each of butter patties, 
dinner, dessert, and breakfast plates, and 
saucers, also glass cups for fruit-cup and 
teaspoons. 

2. Soup tureens for each table. 

3. Twelve mattresses. 

Mr. Needham also reported that the 
order for six aluminum serving-trays had 
to be canceled, due to the emergency. 

Mrs. Folsom moved that the Aid give 
to the Ferry Beach Park Association $200 
to pay on the note, and that $100 be ap- 
propriated for necessary improvements or 
equipment. So voted. 

Moved to lay aside $100 to be used at 
the discretion of the Ladies’ Aid Board for 
equipment. So voted. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to 
Mrs. Nelson for her many years of faithful 
service on the Birthday Fund. 

A rising vote of thanks was also given to 
Mrs. Souter and Mrs. Elsner and their 
assistants. 

The nominating committee, Mrs. Ger- 
trude E. Lamb, chairman, Mrs. Esther B. 
Buffinton and Mrs. Dorothy B. Waldron, 
presented the following names: President, 
Miss Elsie G. McPhee, Malden, Mass.; 
vice-president, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
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Pittsfield, Maine; secretary, Miss Mabel 
M. Carter, Melrose, Mass.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua, N. H.; 
directors, Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Eben Prescott, Braintree, 
Mass., and Mrs. Lester Nerney, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; auditor, Miss Mary L. Fes- 
senden, Malden, Mass. 

The report was accepted and the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot. 

A rising vote of thanks was given the re- 
tiring officers. 

Following the Mizpah Benediction, the 
meeting adjourned at 2.45 p. m. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 


FERRY BEACH 
YOUTH CONFERENCE 
LABOR DAY WEEK-END 


The third annual Labor Day Week-end 
Conference for the Youth of the Univer- 
salist Church will be held at Ferry Beach, 
from Friday evening, Aug. 29, to Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 1. The program will be full 
of education, worship, fun and fellowship. 

Rev. Douglas Frazier will preach the 
sermon on Sunday, Aug. 31, in the Grove. 

The Director of Youth Activities will 
also conduct a class on the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship Program; Raymond 
Hopkins, vice-president of the U. Y. F. 
and Legion of the Cross superintendent, 
will discuss the program of the Legion of 
the Cross; and the third class period will 
consider the topic “The Church and the 
World at War,” the leader of which will be 
announced. 

A program of recreation is planned in 
charge of Miss Virginia Swensson, and a 
banquet and dance will be held on Satur- 
day evening. 

The rates will again be $2.00 a day with 
a registration fee of fifty cents, making an 
entire week-end for those who arrive in 
time for supper Friday night, for $6.50. 

Reservations should be sent as soon as 
possible to Robert Needham, the Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 


FERRY BEACH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Two sessions were required for the an- 
nual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation this year—an extra one for dis- 
cussion of possible uses for the $5,000 
Gunnison Fund. Sixty-five gathered in the 
Quillen lobby July 28 heard a report of 
great progress in the past year from Presi- 
dent Roger F. Etz, who mentioned im- 
portant gifts and work done for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the property. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
net worth of the corporation at the end of 
1940 was $37,000. When Dr. Shinn began 
the meetings here in August, 1901, his 
group possessed ‘merely the privilege of 
using the picnic grove of the railroad line. 
The labor and generous support of many 
hundreds of Universalists have builded an 
institution of which the denomination may 
be proud. A copy of the treasurer’s report 
will be sent to anyone requesting it by 
writing the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine. 


President Etz and his colleagues on the 
board were re-elected. They are Rev. 
Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, vice- 
president, Audessa A. Newbegin of Dan- 
vers, Mass., treasurer, Robert F. Needham 
of Arlington, Mass., secretary, Mrs. 
Minot F. Inman of Foxboro, Mass., Mar- 
jorie Upton of Salem, Mass., and Fred- 
erick N. Allen of Portland, Maine, direc- 
tors. 

Two important changes in the by-laws 
place the service of directors on a three- 
year-term basis and provide that the in- 
coming administration will take office Oct. 
1 with the completion of a season’s opera- 
tions. To initiate the directors’ terms lots 
were drawn, with the result that Mrs. In- 
man serves until 1944, Miss Upton until 
1943 and Fred Allen the coming year. 
Starting in 1942 one director for a three- 
year term will be elected. No director 
may serve more than two successive terms 
without a year intervening. 

Another change established the policy 
of providing ballots to all members in good 
standing prior to the business of election at 
the annual meeting. The nominating 
committee reports its slate to the corpora- 
tion clerk and these names go on the bal- 
lot. Twenty members by petition may 
also have a name printed on the ballot. 

A necrology listing nineteen Ferry 
Beachers, including Alvar Polk and Laura 
Jenness, former treasurers, was read by 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom while the mem- 
bers stood in tribute. 

The Association voted its thanks to 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer for a gift of 
$200, to Fred §. Lincoln for the Seth 
Thomas clock in memory of the late Mrs. 
Lincoln, to Mrs. Walter L. Jenks for the 
gift of two lots of land (10,000 square feet) 
intervening between the Quillen and the 
private cottages, and to Arnold Prescott 
for his valuable services in the installation 
of a bell signal system. 

At a special session July 29 many sug- 
gestions were made with reference to the 
use of the Gunnison Fund. In the end it 
was voted that the allocation of the fund 
be left to the discretion of the board of di- 
rectors. Mrs. Mary Randall suggested 
that the members be furnished a ballot 
with definite propositions to approve or dis- 
approve, and this idea was accepted. 

ie Ns 


HOME COMING SUNDAY 
AT KENSINGTON 


The John Murray Preaching Mission 
won another success on Sunday, Aug. 3, 
when a special service was held in the 101 
years old Universalist church at Kensing- 
ton, N. H. Nearly a hundred people at- 
tended the service. Rev. Mr. Macpherson 
of the neighboring Congregational church 
canceled his service and came with his 
people to the Universalist church and took 
part in the service. Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
State Superintendent, gave a sermon on 
John Murray. He was followed by Rev. 
Roland Sawyer of Ware, Mass., who was 
born and brought up in Kensington, who 
spoke on “Elder John Murray, who 
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brought the Liberal Gospel to America.’’ 
Rev. Elvin J. Prescott, a Unitarian minister 
living at Hampton, then gave a talk on 
“John Murray, Liberator of New England 
Theology.”’ Norman Leavitt of Ports- 
mouth gave two solos and Miss Wilma 
Hughes played a violin solo. 

Altogether it was a helpful and inspiring 
service. 


METZ-McKENNEY 


Clarice Stiles McKenney, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Herbert McKenney of 
Leominster, Mass., was married at 2 p. m. 
Aug. 9 to William Dewitt Metz, son of 
Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz of Central 
Square, N. Y. The ceremony took place 
in the First Universalist Church of Leom- 
inster, and the officiating clergymen were 
the groom’s father, Rev. William J. Metz, 
and Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, of Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., the groom’s uncle. 

The maid of honor was Miss Ida Metz, 
and the bridesmaids were Mrs. Nadine 
McKenney and Mrs. June Kiessling. Paul 
F. Metz was best man, and the ushers were 
Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, Robert Kiess- 
ling, Kenneth McKenney and John D. 
Lamphear. 

A reception in charge of the Ladies’ 
Circle followed the ceremony, in the vestry 
of the church. 

In September Mr. and Mrs. Metz will 
be at home in Madison, Wis. Mr. Metz is 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


GEORGE H. CAMPBELL 
LEAVES OLINDA 


Rev. G. H. Campbell completed his 
second pastorate in Olinda, Ontario, Aug. 
4. At the closing service almost every seat 
in the church was occupied. 

Mr. Campbell was ordained in this 
church nineteen years ago, and after serv- 
ing fifteen years in two New York State 
pastorates, returned and again took up 
the work here, which has been increasingly 
successful and harmonious in a wider fel- 
lowship. 

Mrs. William Bradshaw of Windsor has 
maintained an international fellowship 
among Canadian and Detroit Universalists 
and Unitarians. 

The Red Cross, with Mrs. Albert Bruner 
president, has conducted a school for 
nursing here in the parish house. 

Mrs. Alymer Burk, president of the 
Association of Universalist Women, has 
sponsored programs of varied and timely 
interest and the membership is much in- 
creased. 

Mrs. Campbell, besides regular church 
work, has been an active member of the 
Imperial Daughters of the Empire, Cana- 
dian Women’s Institute, and filled many 
engagements as speaker in the United 
churches, schools, ete. 

Five members have been received into 
the church and nine babies christened. 
All bills are paid and the church is in good 
financial condition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell have returned 
to their home in Cicero, N. Y., to make a 
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home for their son, who recently graduated 
from North Syracuse, N. Y., high school, 
and to care for Mrs. Campbell’s mother, 
who is seriously ill. Mr. Campbell will 
supply in various Universalist and other 
churches, beginning Aug. 17 in the Cicero 
Methodist church. 

Prior to the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell about ninety members and 
friends of the church gathered at their 
home and presented them with a gift. 


LUTHER RILEY ROBINSON 
GOES TO LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Luther Riley Robinson will begin 
work in the First Universalist Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 1, supplying for 
Dr. Shepard for an indefinite period, while 
he takes a leave. His address there will 
be 1363 S. Alvarado St. 

The Robinsons left Monroe, Wis., July 
15, going to Burnside, Ky., for rest and a 
visit with relatives. In California they 
will be nearer some of their children. 

Dr. Robinson has regained his health to 
a great extent and expects to drive the en- 
tire distance from Kentucky to Los An- 
geles. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF LOS ANGELES 


The monthly meeting of the Univer- 
salist Club of the First Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles on Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 8, was of special interest because it 
was the last one before the three months 
leave of absence of the pastor, Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard. Many of the members paid 
tribute to the splendid spirit of service of 
both Dr. and Mrs. Shepard during these 
years of financial and mental stress. 

Songs written especially for the club 
were sung and a slogan was unanimously 
adopted to the effect that no matter how 
critical or trying the situation might be, 
members should endeavor to find a measure 
of good therein. 

An innovation was the introduction of 
several health exercises, carrying out the 
ideas of Dr. Shepard that the mental, 
physical and spiritual components of the 
individual should be well balanced. After 
several solos and a dramatic reading by 
Mrs. Shepard the meeting adjourned. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, who has been 
assistant minister of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, for the 
past three years, has been promoted to be 
Minister of Activities. Rev. Henry R. 
Rose, D. D., will be the preacher for the 
coming winter. Rev. S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley will be on the lecture platform. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., will 
be the preacher at the Beards Hollow, 
N. Y., services at eleven a. m. Aug. 24, 


On July 30 Mrs. Janet M. Stover, office 
secretary for the General Sunday School 
Association, with Mr. Stover and two 
friends drove to Sugar Hill, N. H., where 
they spent the night at Chalet in the 
Mountains, operated by Mr. and Mrs. 


Daniel Lee Taylor. They highly recom- 
mend the Chalet for comfort, excellent 
meals, glorious mountain views and 
friendly hospitality. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alton T. Dodge of Mal- 
den, Mass., recently entertained over the 
week-end two British sailors, Thomas E. 
Thompson, Sherwood, Eng., and Kric 
Foster, Hitchin, Eng. Both young men 
are on an English ship tied up in Boston 


for repairs. 


Obituary 


MARY E. BARTLETT 


With the death of Mary E. Bartlett at the age of 
87, the Church of the Messiah in Buffalo, N. Y., lost 
its oldest living member. She had joined the church 
in 1874. Miss Bartlett had always wished that there 
might ‘“‘be one clear call for me,” and her wish was 
fulfilled—tragically. The car in which she was riding 
from the home of her niece in Riley, N. Y., to Chau- 
tauqua, on the morning of July 27 was crashed into 
by a car that shot out of a cross road. She lost con- 
sciousness before she could be removed from the 
wreck and died in the ambulance en route for the 
hospital at Jamestown. 

She came from a line of early settlers and pioneer 
Universalists at Collins Center. A rare soul, she was 
beloved by a great company of persons. The funeral 
was held in the chapel in Forest Lawn Cemetery, 
July 29, conducted by her former minister, Dr. Bruce 
Swift, and was followed by cremation. 

B.S. 


MRS. JAMES M. RASNAKE 


Sally Ann Rasnake, wife of Rev. James M. Ras- 
nake, was born June 10, 1872, in Lebanon, Va., and 
died July 11, 1941, in Atlanta, Ga. She was a daugh- 
ter of Charles C. and Elizabeth Banner Rasnake. 
On Aug. 5, 1893, she was married to James M. Ras- 
nake. Six children were born to them: Samuel 
Williams, who died at an early age, and Maude Vir- 
ginia Schleicher, Blanche Ormond Cagle, Waldo 
Emerson, James Hamilton and Herbert Spencer. 

Soon after their marriage her husband entered the 
Universalist ministry and Mrs. Rasnake became a 
member of the same denomination. These two have 
served together at Cleveland and Clintwood, Va.; 
Harriman, Tenn.; Feasterville, S. C.; Hopkinsville, 
Ky.; Canon, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Mukwonago and 
Markesan, Wis.; and Atlanta, Ga. 

Funeral services were held in the Brandon, Bond, 
Condon Funeral Parlors in Atlanta at four p. m. 
July 13, 1941. Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Atlanta, officiated. 
Interment was in West View Cemetery. 

Although the death of Mrs. Rasnake has been ex- 
pected for some time, due to serious illness over the 
past two years, and a recent fall, breaking her hip, 
the occasion was one of deep regret on the part of all 
who knew her. A strengthening stay in the time of 
grief were the words of sincere praise from many 
quarters and the expressed appreciations of a life 
well lived. 


Notices 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Official Call 


The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. © 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 

OVER THE RADIO 

Aug. 6: Author of Liberty. 

Aug. 18: The Church and the Democratie Way. 
Atig. 20: Democracy and the American Dream. 
Aug. 27: The American Indian under Democracy. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Sept. 3: The Negro and Democracy. 

Sept. 10: The Immigrant in the Melting Pot. 

Sept. 17: Orientals in America. 

Sept. 24: The Jew in a Democracy. 

Oct. 1: Democracy and the American City. 

Oct. 8: Rural Life and the Future Society. 

Oct. 15: Children in a Democracy. 

Oct. 22: Uprooted People and Democracy. 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upen request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


Aug.17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine, 
81, To be announced by Department of Youth. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 


The 53d biennial session of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women (formerly the Women’s National 
Missionary Association) will be held on the campus 
of Tufts College, Medford, Mass., commencing Sept. 
9, 1941, at 9.50 a. m., at which time said session is 
called for the election of officers, the adoption of the 
new Constitution (hereinafter printed), and for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Ida M. Folsom, 
Recording Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Official Call 

The annual combined sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society (Association of Universalist 
Women), the Maine Universalist Laymen’s Fellow- 
ship, and the Maine Universalist Convention, Inc., 
will convene at the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Maine, Sept. 22, 23, 24, 1941. Reservations should 
be sent to Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 19 Maple 
Street, Dexter, Maine. 

At the business sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, Inc., the proposed amendments to the 
constitutions and bylaws (attached hereto) of that 
organization will be acted upon. 

William Dawes Veazie, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


Amend Sec. 2 of Article II by striking out the word 
“seven” after the word ‘‘and” and before the word 
“shall” and inserting in place thereof the word 
“twenty,” so that said section shall read: 

“Sec. 2: The convention shall be the judge of the 
election returns and qualifications of its members, and 
twenty shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business; but a less number may adjourn from time 
to time, and demand the attendance of absentees.”’ 

Amend Sec. 2 of Article III by striking out the 
word “Sunday” after the word “including” and be- 
fore the word “schools” and inserting in place thereof 
the word “‘church,”’ so that said section shall read: 

“Sec. 2: Within the limits of the State of Maine in 
accordance with and subject to the laws of the Gen- 
eral Convention, this Convention shall have juris- 
diction over all Universalist clergymen and denomi- 
national bodies; shall have the sole power of disci- 
pline and the ordering of the clergy; and shall devote 
special attention to all matters of denominational 
concern, including the history and statistics of Uni- 
versalism within its borders, educational interests, 
including church schools, and to the best methods for 
their management; missionary work; and care of 
indigent ministers and their families.” 

Amend See. 1 of Article IV by striking out all of 
the first paragraph thereof and inserting in place 
thereof the following paragraph: 

“Sec. 1: The officers of the Convention shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Superintendent of 
Churches (who shall be the Recording Secretary), a 
Treasurer, a committee of five upon Fellowship and 
Discipline, and a board of three Trustees. 

“The President, the two Vice-Presidents and the 
Treasurer shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
Convention for a term of one year. 

“The Superintendent of Churches shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the Executive Committee for 
a term of one year. 
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“The Trustees shall be elected by a majority vote 
of the Convention for a term of three years as follows: 
One Trustee shall be elected each year by a majority 
vote of the Convention, excepting that wh en a va 
cancy occurs due to death, removal or resignation 
said vacancy shall be filled to cover the unexpired 
term of said Trustee.”’ 

Amend Article VII by striking out all of said 
Article and inserting in place thereof the following: 


“Article VII: Amendments 


“Amendments to the Constitution may be made at 
any annual session of the Convention, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, provided that 
public notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been printed in the official publication of the de- 
nomination, and notice of said proposed amendment 
shall have been given in writing to the minister and 
clerk of each parish in the state at least four weeks 
previous to such Annual Session.” 


Amendments to the Bylaws 


Amend Sec. 2 of Article I by inserting after the 
word “paid’”’ and before the word “‘and” in the last 
sentence of said section the words “by the Conven- 
tion’”’ so that said sentence shall read: 

“His traveling expenses to and from the meetings 
of the Convention shall be paid by the Convention, 
and such other compensation shall be allowed him as 
the Executive Committee may determine.” 

Amend Sec. 3 of Article I by adding the following 
paragraph at the end of said section: 

“He shall hold the title papers and evidences of 
stock and other investments belonging to the Con- 
vention.’”’ 

Amend See. 5 of Article I by adding the words ‘‘by 
the Convention” to the end of the concluding sen- 
tence of said section, so that said sentence shall read: 

“A majority of the Committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and the traveling expenses of the members 
to and from business meetings shall be paid by the 
Convention.”’ 

Amend Sec. 2 of Article II by striking out the words 
“and provided further, that nothing shall be allowed 
to exclude or remove the Convention from the most 
commodious and desirable portion of the edifice 
wherein the session has been called” after the word 
“supper,’’ so that said section shall read: 

“Sec. 2: During the sessions of the Convention, 
all meetings for public religious services shall be to 
foster an interest in its proceedings and church work, 
and to permit nothing that will divert attention from 
them; it being provided that at each regular session 
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one service shall be devoted to the occasional sermon 
and the Lord’s Supper.” 

Amend See. 2 of Article IV by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 2: At the hour and place designated for the 
meeting the President, or in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, or in his ab- 
sence the senior delegate, shall call the meeting to 
order, read the call for the annual session, and cause 
the same to be opened with prayer.” 

Amend See. 3 of Article IV by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 3: The President shall forthwith appoint 
the following committees for the session, consisting 
of three members: I. On Elections. II. On Religious 
Services. III. On Unfinished Business. IV. On 
Official Reports and Recommendations. V. On 
Resolutions. VI. On Nominations. The business 
of the Convention shall thenceforth proceed accord- 
ing to the general order of business’’ (Article V). 

Amend Article V by striking out Sees. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 and 13 and inserting in place thereof the 
following sections: 

“See. 5: Report of Superintendent of Churches. 

“Sec. 6: Report of the Treasurer. 

“Sec. 7: Report of Executive Committee, 

“Sec. 8: Report of Committee of Fellowship, Or- 
dination and Discipline. 

“Sec. 9: Unfinished Business. 

“Sec. 10: Reports of Special Committees. 

“Sec. 11: Report of Committee on Official Reports 
and Recommendations. 

“Sec. 12: Report of Committee on Nominations. 

“Sec. 13: New Business. 

“Sec. 14: Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

“Sec. 15: Before the final adjournment the records 
of such portions thereof as have not been read and 
approved, shall be read for correction and adoptions.”’ 

Amend See. 1 of Article VI by striking out all of 
same and inserting in place thereof the following 
section: 

“Sec. 1: The Committee on Elections shall review 
the credentials of delegates, also questions of con- 
tested seats and all other matters pertaining to the 
organization of the Convention. 

“The Committee on Religious Services shall super- 
intend the arrangements made by the Executive 
Committee, and make such others as may be neces- 
sary subject to the approval of the Convention. 

“The Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations shall carefully scrutinize the Report of 
the Superintendent of Churches, the Treasurer, the 
Committee on Fellowship, Ordination and Discipline, 
and the Executive Committee, and make such recom- 
mendations as in their judgment shall best promote 
the interests of the Church and make its methods of 
work more efficient. 

“The Committee on Resolutions shall draft and 
report such resolutions as in their judgment they 
deem pertinent and beneficial to the interests of the 
Convention and the Denomination. 

“The Committee on Nominations shall repert the 
names of persons for officers, for delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention, and for the preacher of the next 
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occasional sermon. oe the hour and place for 
holding the next annual session.” 

Amend Article VII by striking out all of Sec. 2 of 
said Article, so that said Article shall read: 

“Article VII: Funds 

“Every parish of the Fellowship of this Convention 
shall contribute each year, according to its ability, 
in aid of the funds of this Convention and of the 
General Convention, according to the Laws of the 
General Convention, touching the subject.” 

Amend Article IX by striking out all of said Article 
and inserting in place thereof the following Article: 

“Article IX : Amendments 

“Amendments to the Bylaws may be made at any 
annual session of the Convention, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, provided that public 
notice of such proposed amendment shall have been 
printed in the official publication of the denomination 
and notice of said proposed amendment shall have 
been given in writing to the minister and clerk of each 
parish in the state at least four weeks previous to 
such annual session.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) James E. Philoon, 
Committee on Revision of 
Constitution and Bylaws. 
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-Crackling 

Very delightful were the words Mr. 
Ryan used about his wife on the day she 
left this world for another. ‘‘Bridget’s 
_gone, poor soul,” he said, and added: 
“Faith, an’ she was a good woman; she 
always hit me wid the soft end av the 
mop!’ So had she tempered justice with 
mercy, as we all should strive to do.—Hx- 
change. 

ak * 

A Chinese opened a laundry between a 
drug store and a restaurant. The druggist 
had a sign: ““We Never Close.’”’ The res- 
taurant announced: ‘‘Open at All Hours.” 
So, within a few days the laundry ex- 
hibited this sign: ‘““Me No Sleepy Too.”— 
Advance. 

a cet 

Shipwrecked wife: “‘Look, Jack, quick, a 
sail, a sail!’ 

Shipwrecked husband (dozing): “It’s 
no use, my dear, it doesn’t matter what 
they’re offering—I haven’t a dime.’’— 
Telephone Topics. 

* * 

Mistress: “Jane, I saw the milkman 
kiss you this morning. In the future I 
will take the milk in.” 

Jane: ‘’Twouldn’t be no use, mum. 
He’s promised never to kiss anybody but 
me.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Notice in a Scotch church: 

“Those in the habit of putting buttons 
in the collection plate will please put in 
their own buttons and not buttons from 
the cushions on the pews.” —Hachange. 

* * 

“Bragson talks a great deal about his 
family tree.” 

“Yes, a family tree is much like other 
trees; the smallest twigs do the most 
rustling.””—Exchange. 

* * 

They couldn’t understand his reluc- 
tance to start to kindergarten until he in- 
quired timidly of his mother: ‘Will it hurt 
very much when they enroll me?”—Eyxr- 
change. 
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